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SIR CHARLES METCALFE’S SPEECH ON PROROGU- 
ING THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, Aprit 111TH, 1840. 


By the despatch from Sir Charles Metcalfe to the Marquis of 
Normanby, under date of October 16th, and printed in the columns 
of our last number but one, none of our readers will be surprised 
to learn, that Sir C, Metcalfe is regarded by all parties in Jamaica, 
as the planters’ governor. He speaks, and writes, and acts to their 
hearts’ content. The St. Jago de la Vega Gazette, describes his 
speech on proroguis the assembly, as statesman-like, elaborate, 
and judicious :—“ Not a man, says the Morning Journal, “ quitted 
the council chamber, with other than feelings of the deepest gra- 
titude to God for having favoured our cae with such a ruler.” 
“‘ His Excellency’s speech,” says the Despatch, “ will for ever last 
as a monument of his honesty and good sense : seldom has Jamaica 
boasted of such an able state paper.” Similar and even more ful- 
some adulation is offered, which we shall not quote. 

It will be more useful to exhibit the speech itself—omitting 
only that part of it which is not relevant to the object of this 
journal—and to subject it to such examination as we have now 
room for. It will doubtless be adverted to in future numbers. 


‘* T congratulate you on the happy termination of a session, during which 
you have eminently manifested your approved loyalty to our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen, an earnest desire to meet the views of her Majesty's 
confidential advisers, uninterrupted harmony and co-operation among your- 
selves, and zealous devotion to your public duties. é 

‘* T have great satisfaction in assuring you, gentlemen of the council, 
and Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the assembly, that her Majesty’s 
government regard with sincere gratification the progress of your pro- 
ceedings, and accept them as the best pledge of your disposition to adapt 
the institutions of the island to the altered condition of society, an endeavour 
in which you may rely on whatever assistance it is in the power of the 
ministers of the crown to afford. : 

** Since I last addressed you on the opening of the session, I have taken 
advantage of an interval, afforded by the state of public business, during 
the period of your recess, to make a tour of this lovely island ; in the 
course of which I have experienced unbounded hospitality and attention 
from your kind-hearted countrymen, and have had many gratifying oppor- 
tunities of observing their loyalty and attachment to our queen and country. 

“Two very important circumstances in our condition have forcibly 
attracted my attention ; the one a source of great joy, the other of deep 
regret—the former the comfortable state of the peasantry, the latter the 
generally deteriorated condition of properties. 

“The easy and independent circumstances of the peasantry, as com- 
pared with those of our own countrymen at home, are very striking. 
Probably no peasantry in any quarter of the globe have such comforts and 
advantages. So far the great work of freedom has been accomplished with 
the most beneficial results. Iam very happy to add, that in most respects 
they appear to deserve their good fortune. They are, I understand, generally 
orderly, sober, free from crime, much improved in their moral habits,constant 
in their attendance at public worship, solicitous for the education of their 
children, and willing to pay the 26 pe expense. For these inestimable 
traits in their general character and conduct, and the consequent benefits 
to the community, we are indebted in some degree, no doubt, to their 
naturally good disposition, but chiefly I apprehend to those ministers of 
religion, of all denominations, who have devoted themselves to the religious 
and moral instruction of the peasantry, and to the education of their 
children. Our obligations on this account to all who have rendered this 
immense service, are immeasurable. 

“ The completion, however, of the general happiness and harmony that 
might be expected to flow from this promising state, is interrupted by 
agitation and ferment, unhappily kept alive among us, to which I shall not 
particularly allude, for I will not abandon the hope that the leading parties 
in these proceedings, will, on reflection, become sensible, before it be too 
late for any remedial purpose, that nothing but mischief can arise from 
discord ; that it 1g more easy to excite than assuage the passions of a 
multitude, and that it must much more conduce to the happiness of a people 
to inculcate charity and contentment, than to instigate distrust and dis- 
affection against their employers and their rulers.—I have touched on this 
feature in our condition with reluctance, but it is too marked and prominent, 


and too indicative of serious evil, to be passed over unnoticed, without 
shutting our eyes to our real state. 


“The deterioration of properties proceeds from want of continuous 
labour, which is the natural effect of an insufficient ulation, and of the 
meaus possessed by the peasantry, of rendering themselves in a great 
degree, independent of going out to labour in the service of em loyers. 
The peasantry cannot be blamed for taking advantage of a state of things 
favourable to themselves, for the same would be done under similar circum- 
stances in any country in the world, wheré the same freedom is enjoyed. 
But they are blameable, when they refuse to perform their engagements, 
coms Fe wa and — _—_ sper without reason, at the moment 
when their doing so mustbe attended with great injury to their employers. 

‘You have done all in your power to provide walict for the evil alladed 
to, by passing an act to encourage immigration, with proper precautions for 








the health and immediate accommodation of those who may be induced to 
come among us. I shall heartily co-operate with you in this very necessary 
measure, but I cannot say, that I at present_entertain any sanguine expec- 
tation that it will afford much immediate relief to our difficulties. It is 
satisfactory to reflect that whatever number of immigrants is likely to come 
from any part of the world, there is room for all,and spare land of the 
greatest fertility in abundance, so that any probable multitude can be pro- 
vided for without diminution of the comforts of our present population. 

‘* Your public duties, gentlemen, I conceive do not terminate with the 
session.— You have still important functions to perform when you return 
to your homes.— You may be as instrumental to the welfare of Jamaica, by 
your conduct and influence there as you can be by legislative enactments. 

“ There are some particular points to which I would earnestly invite 
your attention. 

‘“‘ One of these is the rent question.—During my tour I was made sen- 
sible of general dissatisfaction among the labouring population, on account 
of the arrangement of the terms of rent, with a view to the exaction of 
labour. My own opinion, I acknowledge is, that this system is injurious 
to properties, as well as harassing to tenants, and as it appears to me to 
be nearly the sole cause of litigation between sang and labourers, 
and the only vexation of which the latter complain. 1 should have great 
hope, that if it were discontinued, and a different system adopted, the 
good feeling so desirable between those two classes, which include, in fact, 
the bulk of the inhabitants of this island, might be established with bene- 
ficial effect on the happiness and prosperity of both. Nothing can be 
attempted without their mutual consent, but I trust that your influence will 
be used to draw others into the course which you may on conviction be- 
lieve to be the best calculated to promote the public good by increasing 
the happiness of the bulk of our population. 

“ Another point is the administration of justice by the magistracy. I 
believe that justice is administered by the magistrates in general, faithfully 
and honourably ; but the:e are not wanting those who accuse them of 
partiality, and the charge of partiality is made by different parties against 
both classes of the magistracy. I am not of opinion that intentional 
partiality exists in either class, but the mutual accusation which occasion- 
ally cscurs is distressing ; and as instances do sometimes present them- 
selves of great error in judgment, which, although unfrequent, and ascribable 
only to the individuals concerned, are nevertheless made the ground of 
reproach to the whole body, it is exceedingly desirable that extreme 
caution should be observed by the magistracy, lest they fall into the errors 
of which they are accused, and that both classes should co-operate cor- 
dially, as I trust they generally do, to render equal justice to all parties with« 
out reference to the position of any. I recommend this subject to your 
attention, both as regards the more important consideration of the adminis- 
tration of justice, and as it affects the reputation of our island, which, 
though a secondary consideration in comparison with essential justice, is 
still one of great importance, for much depends upon it. 

“ The third point which I would press on your attention, is the working 
of certain laws passed during the present session of the legislature. 
These laws are reprobated by some, unjustly | believe, but it is desirable 
that we should watch their operation, lest there be any truth in the opinion 
expressed regarding them. If you find that these laws are in the slightest 
degree oppressive, or vexatious, you will, I am sure, be anxious to rescind 
or amend them, and I shall in that case gladly co-operate with you to that 
effect. At present I am not aware that they need alteration, or that they 
are in any respect objectionable. 

‘* Let me also invite your attention to the desirableness of terminating, 
if that be practicable, the party spirit which still impedes the establishment 
of perfect harmony among all classes. There are not now any real grounds 
of difference. All honest men must desire the same end, the general hap- 
piness of the community, and this would surely be more promoted by 
friendly co-operation, than by hostile feelings and dissensions. I am 
aware, that owing to the frailties of human nature, it is much more easy 
to recommend than accomplish such an object—nevertheless I will not 
despair of its being attainable. ; 

“TI should not have troubled you, with some of the remarks which 
I have addressed to you on the present occasion, were I not anxious 
that our island should be rescued, by the unexceptionable conduct of its 
inhabitants, from the imputations cast on us both here and at home, where 
you have to encounter much prejudice operating against you. There are 
many who cannot believe that those who have once been the owners of 
slaves can be kind-hearted, humane men. Your best intentions and endea- 
vours are consequently misunderstood and distrusted by a considerable 
proportion of the public in the mother country. While you are con- 
scientiously labouring for the public good, you are deprived by et 
judice of the credit and honour due to your exertions. This is a | 
fate, but you will, I have no doubt, patiently and manfully bear it, and 
finally overcome it. By verance in wise legislation, and kindness, 
you will show that the reproaches cast upon you by the ignorant or 
designing, are unfounded, and by winning the a get of the unpre- 
judiced, you will eventually put to shame the prejudiced and hostile.” 


Among the topics adverted to by his Excellency, there are some, 
in respect of which, we have no quarrel, Thus we know that the 
peasantry are “orderly, sober, free from crime, much improved in 
their moral habits, constant in their attendance at public worship, 








solicitous for the education of their children, and willing to pay 
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the requisite expense,”? We always,said, make the negros free 
and suk a teenie ts certain. We ‘unite welt Sir Charles in attti- 
buting this excellent state of things among the peasantry mainly 
to the “ immense” services—performed with persevering diligence 
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and assiduity nen who, in proportionas they were the friends'| req 
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despised “and vilified. Moreover, 
nguage of those wlio have espoused the negro’s cause 
has been, “‘ Do not return wrong for wrong—give no occasion of 
offencein anything.” They have always censured the labourer, who 
refuses to perform his contract, or who capriciously deserts his 
work to the injury of his employer. We have deprecated, and 
still do deprecate quite as much as his Excellency, or the 
assembly he was addressing, the “differences” that have unhap- 
pily prevailed amongst the respective classes in Jamaica. At 
almost any righteous expense, at the sacrifice of any thing which 
it is lawful to sacrifice, we would fain terminate “the party spirit 
which impedes the establishment of perfect harmony among all 
lasses.” Sir'Charles’ method of terminating these differences, we 
would never adopt, and we will venture to predict that if he 
rsists in it, the party spirit complained of, will burn with fiercer 
ry than ever. e doubt indeed if it can be allayed, except with 
the establishment of absolute power on the one side, stadt entire 
succumbency on the other. 

In his Excellency’s speech, great stress is laid upon the zealous 
devotion of the assembly to their public duties, on their loyalty 
and desire to meet the views of her majesty’s advisers, as well as 
on the sincere gratification with which the government regards 
the progress of their proceedings. High compliments these, 
though even Sir Charles has to hint at certain symptoms of 
eontumacy—he found it easier to recommend, than to secure, an 
oblivion of hostile feelings and dissensions. The planters, as his 
Excellency must have seen, do not readily forget, or even for- 
give those who were chiefly instrumental in destroying their irre- 
sponsible power. The acts so highly lauded in the governor’s 
speech, not then been laid before the colonial authorities at 
home, so that the gratification awakened by them, had to be 
ascertained. We earnestly hope that the disallowance at least of 
some of these acts, will shew that the Queén’s government are not 
quite so easily ; leased and gratified as his Excellency imagines. 

Sir Charles censures strongly the leading parties, who, he says, 
“instead of inculcating charity and contentment, instigate distrust 
and disaffection among the labourers, against their employers and 
rulers.” If there are such men, we unite with Sir Charles in 
censu ng them, but he must allow us to doubt whether in even 
the smallest wn aby this charge can be sustained. Is it unreasonable 
to demand that the aha so guilty should be distinctly 
pointed out. His Excellency probably had in mind certain mini- 
sters of religion, and yet in the immediately preceding paragraph, 
these very men are commended as contributing to render the 
ey “orderly, sober and free from crime—in most respects 
ing of the good fortune which they enjoy.” 

_ If Sir Charles does in this paragraph refer, as we suppose he 
does to the — missionaries, who in his despatch of October 16, 
are directly charged with ee a “political party,” we should 
like to know if he had answered the appeal sate? to him by those 
ed men, either to prove by sufficient evidence his former 
tions against them, or to retract those allegations. We have 
reason to know that they have made such a request, and we are 
not a little anxious to learn what reply it has received. 

The agitation and ferment of which his Excellency complains 
have been produced by the conduct of the planters, as Sir Charles 
seems, reluctantly indeed, and in measured terms, to acknowledge 
in his references to the rent question, and to the “ great errors in 
J nt,” which the istrates sometimes commit. 

t is a little remarkable—we wonder his Excellency is not 
struck with it—that these errors always occur on one side; 
they injure, not the planter, but the labourer, who therefore is 
likely to them as arising, not so much from deficiency of 
clear understanding—though even that would not be likely to calm 
ferment and agitation,—as from the notorious partiality which 
island magistrates have always shown. 

- His Excellency’s admission is plainly to the effect that the 
agi are either incompetent or partial. He prefers the 
former. Their errors are “ errors of judgment,” but for these 
incompetent and s istrates, his Excellency is con- 
curring with the — to get rid of those to whom the negros 
do look with confidence and hope. Should we in England be 
uiet under the infliction of an admitted incompetent magistracy ? 
the people in Jamaica likely to be more quiet! If they are, 
all we can say is, their patience, their orderly conduct, their vir- 
tue is greater even their most sanguine friends supposed. 
‘Yet would we most seriously call upon the planters and the 
* planters’ ee el not to try this patience too far. 

And will Sir Charles tell us how his d of October 16th, 
his notorious adulation of the plantocracy of the island 
his recent tour, his permission of men to usurp the magi 
terial bench without acknowledgment of wrong, though ey tat 
been ¢ Bet from it will he tell us how his one-sided erga 
: ression 0 only means of making known in the 
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back some. of pave evils of slavery?’ What is slavery but 
compulsory labour without fair rentuneration! The whip, the 
collar, and the workhouse are but the accidents of slavery—bad 
enough, we know, but the thing itself consists in compulsory, un- 
uited toil. Now to whatidoes the tenements’ bill tend, if not 
to compel just such toil? What‘elseean be the effect of the pro- 
visions of the police bill, the vagrant act, and of several other of 
the disgraceful laws, which his Excellency accepts as “ the best 
pledge of the disposition of the house to adapt the institutions of 
the island to the altered condition of society.” ‘‘ AGITATION AND 
FERMENT’—why he has set these elements in motion, from Point 
Morant to Negril Bay, they will rage with a fury hitherto unpre- 
cedented, unless, as we fervently pray, the negro, better 
instructed than formerly, shall learn to commit his “ cause 
to him’ that judgeth righteously,” and to confide in the 
wisdom and firmness of the British government, over which, we 
trust, the principles of righteousness will so far prevail, as to 
quash all such flagrant attempts at regaining the power of per- 

etrating wrong. We can tell Sir Charles that his evident party 
bins, amidst the most studied appearances of neutrality ; whatever 
view we take of it, is as impolitic as it is unjust. It will do no 
good on either side, whilst it cannot fail of becoming a source of 
extreme embarassment to himself. Confidence in him the people 
have lost, and we fear, will never regain. He is not in the same 
condition with his immediate predecessors, they were governors 
when the island was in a state of absolute or modified slavery, 
and each had something to concede when slavery gave way—he 
has nothing to concede by which he can enlist the sympathies of 
the people hereafter. He found the people free, and notwithstand- 
ing every attempt to the contrary he must leave them so—but 
will they take this from him as a boon? How long shall we have 
to deprecate the doctrine of one-sided conciliation. It has been a 
more fruitful source of mischief to Jamaica than almost anything 
else ; and now as Sir Charles is again trying it, notwithstanding 
that it has so often been weighed in the balances and found want- 
ing, nothing is left to the friends of gamer i and entire freedom, 
but: to renew their efforts, until truth and justice stand forth in 
simple majesty, and those rights be extorted which despotism will 
never willingly concede. 

It were easy to continue these animadversions. A speech more 
richly deserving them—more loudly calling for them, has not for 
many a year been delivered within the walls of the house of 
assembly. The following remarks of the Colonial Reformer must 
close our present notice of this afflictive document :— 


The “ magistrates in his Excellency’s view,” are pure and spotless— 
and administering the laws “ faithfully and honourably,” rarely committing 
errors even in judgment!!! Andeven the atrocious wrongs so generally 
practised on a poor and helpless peasantry, by charging each and every 
member of a family with the full amount of rent for the occupation of a 
single tenement, Sir Charles Metcalfe softens down into “an ARRANGE- 
MENT of the terms of rent, with a view to the exaction of labour.” If this be a 
correct mode of designating a deliberate and bare-faced fraud, it overturns 
all our pre-conceived notions of moral truth and justice. His Excellency is 
surely not unaware of the fact, that such “‘ arra ts” are not only to 
exact labour, but to pay for labour—that is to rob the labourer of his hire! 

The legislative proceedings of the Assembly are of course applauded to 
the echo! This we looked for, but we were altogether unprepared for his 
Excellency’s pointed peroration—we hardly expected to see the governor 
of this island sit in judgment on the anti-slavery party on account of 
their condemnation of the turbulent, disloyal, and contumacious conduct of 
the Assembly in times past ;—little did we expect to hear him speaking of 
“‘ the imputations cast on the House, both here and at home,” and the prejudice 
operating against them !” still less did we anticipate that we should ever see 
any governor so far sacrifice consistency and sound policy as to tell that 
house after all its past misdeeds.that ‘‘ their best intentions and endeavours 
are misunderstood and distrusted in the mother country !’—and that while 
they are ‘‘ CONSCIENTIOUSLY LABOURING FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD THEY ARE 
DEPRIVED BY PREJUDICE OF THE CREDIT DUE TO THEIR EXERTIONS!” But that 
“ by PERSEVERANCE in wise legislation, and by steadiness in the paths of benevo- 
lence and kindness, they will show that the reproaches of the 1GNORANT or 
DESIGNING are unfounded, and will eventually put to shame the PREJUDICED and 
the HOSTILE. ” 

The convention about to assemble, we do not doubt will look 
into the matters contained in this planters’ state paper, and doubt- 
less the colonial office will hear the sentiments it awakens in the 
bosom of every friend of the threatened and oppressed negro. 





MAURITIUS—HILL COOLIES. 


Since the former articles on this subject appeared in the columns 
of the Reporter, additional information has been laid before 
Parliament. The papers printed by order of the House of 
Commons on the 28th ultimo, confirm the previous allegations 

ing the mal-treatment of the Indian labourers rted 
to the Mauritius. These documents, transmitted by the late 
governor, Sir William Nicolay, came to hand through tks. Special 
justice Anderson, whose testimony as to the extreme ed- 
ness of the Coolies in that island, the frauds and frwoapal. sos yo 
on them in India—the privations and sufferings they on 
the passage to the scene of their labour, and the fearful mortality 
that hurried thousands of them from their earthly sorrows, we 


have before noticed. From oe pe conduct of gentleman 
we should have supposed, that he would have appeared in this 
witness against the whose injustice and cruelt; 
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face of his own reeorded conviction and testimony, he now stands 
forward to throw the weight of his inflwence, and counsel, and 
sanction, into the seale of Mauritian oppression, by soliciting 
permission for the fresh introduction of bands of Asiatic victims, 
on behalf of a colony that has been notorious for its pre-eminence 
in resisting the claims of British humanity, and the demands of 
British law, 

To facilitate the designs of these disloyal and insatiable colonists, 
Lord John Russell has invoked the sanction of Parliament, by 
bringing forward a measure for the extension, to the Mauritius, of 
the “ Colonial Passengers’ bill.” The object of this procedure is 
not concealed. It is avowedly the means whereby the planters 
are to possess themselves of increased multitudes of the natives 
of India. Such being the case, the proposals of the noble lord, 
demand the closest investigation. 

Though the representations of their condition are by him 
declared to be very highly coloured by many parties, and many 
facts connected with the question very much distorted, by various 
publications in the country ; yet no distinct denial, not to say 
disproof, has been given of any one of them, so as to invalidate 
the grounds on which we rest our opposition to the scheme. 
Further, the papers just published, abundantly confirm them ; 
and exhibit a state of things, if possible, worse than has been 
hitherto disclosed. It is manifest that the authorities instead of 
exposing the injustice they have discovered, prefer to apologise for 
the guilty ; and instead of affording relief, or demanding protec- 
tion to the injured, satisfy themselves with recommending “a 
change of system.” The dependence that is to be placed on their 
reports, may be estimated by the fact, that in the abstract of a 
judicial inquiry in “Grand Port,” the parties appointed to insti- 
tute it, say, “in conelusion, we beg to state, that although, in 
some few instances, dissatisfaction has been manifested, and mal- 
treatment complained of, yet we hope that the general result of 
the inquiry will prove satisfactory: whereas, the columns of 
remarks in the return to which this statement is appended, show, 
that out of 30 estates, there were 22, on which serious complaints 
were made. ‘Testimony such as this is of the greatest weight, 
hea adduced against the. system which it is intended to 
uphold. 

Notwithstanding the decided sentiments expressed a few months 
by Lord John Russell, and previously by his predecessor, the 
‘quis of Normanby, in despatches to British Guiana on the 

subject of immigration from India, and the evidence presented 
in the two parliamentary papers on the Mauritius, as to its 
injustice and impolicy, his lordship deliberately proposes on behalf 
of the latter colony, to withdraw the restrictions which in 1838 
were im » as an act of imperative and grave necessity. It 
is clear that no amendment has been exhibited in the conduct of 
the planters, and it remains to ascertain what change is proposed 
in the system, so as to secure the prevention of the manifold evils 
that have occurred. 

1. His lordship it appears, iptends to employ the services of 
protective agents. We are anxious to know from what class 


_ these agents are to be selected? By whom are they to be ap- 


pointed and paid! By the planters of the Mauritius? What are 
to be their duties, and how are they to be defined and enforced ! 
What will be the extent of their responsibilities and powers? 
Will their decisions be left for appeal? And will their whole 

roceedings be faithfully and fully made known to the public?! 
These are questions of vital moment, on which nothing has been 
declared. 

Weare desirous of being informed, whether the order in council 
of September the 7th, 1838, will be maintained or remodelled, or 
nullified, by the ene measure 3 if justice is to be executed, this 
must not only preserved inviolate, but it must be rigidly 
enforced. 

2. As to the shameful disproportion of the sexes, we are 
not informed if their numbers will really be equalized by family 
arrangement ; or whether as the women are decidedly opposed 
both to field labour and emigration, they may not be obtained by 
illegitimate means. On this point the requisite security is 
entirely withheld. 

3. The prevention of oo frauds and criminal violence, em- 
ployed by agents in India, to get hold of the natives requires 
no ordinary attention. It is in evidence before the courts of police 
in Calcutta, that great numbers of them were decoyed by false 

mises or Se by force, and confined in the prison 

ouses of the kidnappers. ‘ore the magistrates they prayed 

earnestly for their release, and for protection from going on ship 
board, or “ to Mauritch.” 

Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot, and Co., in a letter to a corres- 
pondent in this country say, “ they are perfectly ignorant of the 
place they go to.” We, therefore, desire information as to the 
effect of the proposed measure on the prohibitions now in force,— 
and the ion to be observed by the officers under the control 
of the governor-general of India. It is certain, that the incalculable 
amount of misery sustained by the labourers at the hands of the 

fore they came under the notice of the magis- 
tratc: in the ag of a eta was not prevented either by the 


stringency o regulations, or the vigilance of the . 
Indeed their inefficiency led to the very restrictions whose removal 
is now required 


Prior to the withdrawment of those restrictions we therefore 
cause be shown for ing that others of 
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this is done, we protest against any 


universal operation, Until 





relaxation of that strict prohibition, inasmuch as that alone has — 
proved successful, according to Lord John Russell’s own san 
ma despatch to governor Light, for preventing the threate 
horrors in Coolie traffic of “ a new 5 age of slavery.” 


_ 4. But if all these arrangements be perfected in the most satis- _ 
factory manner, provision is yet. to be made for preventing the 
wrongs and the privations of the Indians.on the passage. That they 
have suffered severely from the crowded state of the vessels in 
which they have been embarked,—from t seareity of food 
and water,—from the want of medical pe git from personal 
chastisement on the voyage to Mauritius, is affirmed by many of 
the ill-fated men who have fallen a prey to the nefarious system, 
and corroborated by Mr. Anderson and the authorities generally. 
Mr. Hugon, of the Bengal civil service, in a letter to the governor 
of Mauritius, dated Port Louis, July 29th, 1839, notices among 
some “ horrid abuses,” as he well denominates them, “ a great 
evil in Coolie trading—in the deprivation of comforts to the native. 
passengers. * * * * ‘The regulations regarding accommodation 
were easily eluded, without the possibility of remonstrance, on the 
part of the traders, being of any use; for they ran the risk of 
losing the opportunity of despatching their Coolies, others bein 
at all times ready to take advantage of difficulties to compete 
their own; the consequence has been, that on board of some 
vessels the men were so crowded, that where, from favourable 
circumstances, no very great mortality took place on board, 
they arrived in such a debilitated state as to remain for 
months unable to perform any work. Native passengers have 
sometimes been made to suffer from the absence of definite 
regulatious regarding quarantine ; they have had to remain for a 
fortnight and more on board vessels, where they had not sufficient. 
room. This happened on my arrival ina Coolie ship, where four 
hundred and twenty-five men were confined in a space less than 
fifty feet in length, by thirty-five in breadth. After eighteen 
days’ detention, 1 could perceive that many of the men had 
suffered considerably . om this protracted confinement. Such 
terrible consequences to the colony follow the admission of vessels 
with contagious diseases on beard, thet too great caution could not 
be used regarding those on board of which deaths may have taken 
place. The passengers, European and native, should be questioned 
about the number, time, and manner of those deaths. This may 
have been done generally ? but it was not the case with the ship 
I came in, nor one of those that immediately preceded her, else 
the latter had not been so readly admitted.” 

We desire to be informed of the guarantee that will be 
afforded for the protection of these emigrants! With whom shall 
rest the selection and appointment of the protectors and surgeons ; 
and what means shall be taken to secure the proper discharge of 
their duties?’ The requisite details on this important subject, 
have not been introduced either to the notice of parliament or the 
country. : 

5. Taking it for granted, however, that these are all equitably 
and permanently settled, we ask what provisions are made to 
secure substantial justice to the labourers in the colony? In 
reply to this inquiry, the only reference that we can make is to 
the proposed plan of a committee, who have applied to the 

vernment on the subject ; as the plans of the colonial 

ve not been developed. This committee, self-constituted, and 
* really” (as they say) “a private body,” have sent Mr. Ander- 
son to this country, under sanction of the late governor, to urge 
the adoption of those plans. They to furnish, “ ten days 
lodging and food upon their arrival in Mauritius, if” (the emi- 

ts are) “not employed before that time, that oe may be 
enabled to choose employment without being hurried into any 
forced engagement.” 

4 cations are to be lodged at their office, and though the lists 
may be forwarded to “ the governments either of India or the 
colony,” the power will remain largely in their hands. What. 
security is there that, secretly, by false representations, harsh 
dealings, and various other means, an influence will not be exerted 
on the labourers, either to delude or impel them to make engage- 
ments, which if free from such influence, they would not under- 
take: If their reasonable desires are not complied with, and no 
engagements be made with them in those ten days, or if this arise 
from their being sick and weakly, what is to become of the 
ignorant and timid outcasts in a strange land? Are they to 
starve without employ, or as vagrants to be doomed to penal 
servitude ! 

What also are to be the terms of their ments, so as to 
check exorbitant demands in the kind, the amount, the time of 
labour, both in and out of crop ; and to compel the gly hej to 
fulfil all that he stipulates? Will the contracts be voided by 
violation? No sueh step has hitherto. been taken in any one 
instance, though the laws. have demanded its enforcement. Will 
just and necessary complaints be dismissed with a tame and 
insignificant remonstrance nent such ill-treatment for the 
future? Again, we say, all this is unrevealed by the Committee, 


—and by the government. Until the specific and veritable nature 


of these arrangements be made known, and fully discussed, we 
declare the steps that are taken, hasty and suspicious; and are 
entitled to demand the further suspension of the to with- 
draw the restrictions on the importation of the Indians into 


Mauritius. 
6. But though this were settled, with due regard to 
the pro The minimum 
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what they ought to receive. The deduc- 
made from these are nowhere stated. Is their 
sick and ar sry treatment? Are 
two wages for one 8 absence, 
absence may be ! i lot tan 0 be as 
of the contract! These are matters demand- 
ing mature tion in connexion with the rity and 
ion of the In to which no attention as Saal called 

by the statements now before se 

7. How are they to be lodged? Are the miserable and 
unhealthy abodes, of which such strong and repeated complaints 
have been made, to be continued! Or have they to provide for 
the improvement of their own dwellings? The want of hospitals, 
or their unsatisfactory state, has been severely condemned by 
Mr. Anderson and Mr. Hugon. Some of the labourers have 
declared that they were left there unattended, locked up all night, 
or confined as in a prison, through the whole time of their 
sojourn in the places provided for this purpose ; and what means 
are to be adopted for securing to them more fair and humane 
treatment in this respect! None have transpired. 

8. Again, what are the rations of food to be served out to 
them? At present complaints are frequent of their inadequacy— 
and yet, this committee propose, while Mr. Anderson comes 
forward to urge their proposal, to reduce instead of augmenting 
them :—e. g. 

Rations at present given. 





Proposed in future. 


lb. oz. dwts. lb. oz. dwts. 
14 chattocks rice ............ 112 0 110 0 
2 ‘ ON 5 55585 5502 040 0 312 


’ " 
If they become dissatisfied with any of these modes of treat- 
ment, are they to be exposed to personal chastisement by arbi- 
trary agents on the estates? What prohibition is to be issued to 
prevent this crying abuse, which is affirmed by the inspecting 
officers to be of no unfrequent occurrence? On all these matters 
the utmost silence is preserved, and mere general and vague state- 
ments of the intentions of government left before the house. 

9, The greatest abuses have arisen in the transfer of labourers 
to different masters. Hugon is constrained to admit the 
necessity of “ preventing the transfer of men’s services being a 
‘saLE,’ by its being done with a pecuniary profit!” It appears on 
the authority of the same gentleman, that they have been worked 
under “ orders conveyed to them through creole ‘ gardes de police,’ ”’ 
armed for their work, and paid by the planters, and that by the 
too rigid discipline of most plantations, the Indian labourer is 
subjected, without the smallest advantage to the master (quite the 
contrary) to the obligation of being provided with a “ billet de 
passe” to go beyond the boun of the estate during out-of- 
work hours ; a “ tracasserie” to which an Indian has never been 
used in his own country. It is an abrogation of personal liberty 
to which he would never consent, and not subscribed to, by 
merely engaging his services; if the ex-apprentices were exempted 
from it, the subjection of the Indian to it can never be defended.” 
These are features of a system of slavery too palpable to be 
rare and we have yet to learn by what means they will be 
destro . 

10. The mortality on the ge and in the island has been 
appalling. Mr. Anderson declares it to be on the estates ten or 
dares per cent per annum. He says, “ early in 1836, the per- 
mission of the local government of Mauritius for the introduction 
of free labourers from India was obtained, under certain regu- 
lations, and by the commencement of 1839, about 25,000 were 
introduced.” 

How many had been previously imported cannot be accurately 
ascertained, and yet, thisis his report on their present dreadfully di- 
minished numbers. They “cannot amount to 18,000,” and this 
diminished number is daily decreasing. How many more than 
the 7000, whose deaths are here recorded in less than four years, 
have perished we cannot tell. The lowest possible supposition 
increases the estimate to an awful extent. These are weighty 
considerations, demanding the closest and most scrutinizing atten- 
tion, the opportunity for which has been carefully, and unhappily, 
with too much success, denied to the legislature. 

The haste with which the decision of the “ Extension of the 
Colonial Passengers’ Bill to Mauritius” was taken, before these 
papers could have been examined by the members of the House 
of Commons, indicates an anxiety to thrust forward the measures, 
without regard to their propriety or otherwise, which makes us 
fear the result as pregnant with mischief,—which entitles us to 

rotest against committing the parliament of Great Britain 
tacit and — consent to principles and measures 
they have not the full means of investigating with the minutest 
accuracy. We deprecate this attempt to thrust forward the 
projects of the Mauritius, and earnestly implore all our friends to 
appeal at once to their representatives, that no relaxation of the 
restrictions heretofore eee, be allowed, till the fullest 
satisfaction on the subject of what a Mauritian officer denominates 
these “‘ horrid abuses” be obtained. 





Grenava.—Colonel Doyle, pecsenans-soremess of Grenada, 
has left on leave of absence for England, the Hon. Matthew Davies ad- 
ministering the government pro tempore. Before his Excellency’s vag 
ture in the Ranger packet, respectful addresses were presented to him 





\ A eva,—From Antigua and the adjacent islands we continue 
eceive the most gratifying accounts of the conduct of the peasantry 
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THE GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE 


Will commence its sittings at Freemasons’ Hall, London, on the 
12th of June, 1840. A book is prepared for entering the names 
and other particulars of the delegates who may be appointed b 
anti-slavery bodies, both at home and abroad. In a case of sad 
pone a8 interest and importance, the committee earnestly hope, 
and fully expect, that the friends of the cause in the United 
Kingdom will not be backward, either in the appointment of 
delegates, or in their attendance as delegates when appointed. It 
is particularly requested that all anti-slavery bodies will send an 
immediate official notification of the appointments which may be 
made by them, addressed to J. H. Tredgold, -, at the office of 
the Anti-slavery Society, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

We are requested to state that a sub-committee has been 
appointed to assist such friends as may attend the conference in 
sty suitable accommodation. Letters addressed to 27, New 

road Street will be attended to 


4 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 
(From the Globe of June 6th.) 


Tus assembly will commence its sittings on the 12th of this 
month. Delegates are already coming in from various quarters, 
and announcements of more, arrive every hour. America, the 
strongest hold of slavery, sends the greatest number of represen- 
tatives. This is as it should be. Amongst the American 
delegates are the following: James Gillipsie Birnie, Esq., of 
New York, Counsellor at law, a native of Kentucky, (a slave 
state), and formerly a holder of slaves, whom, on embracing the 
principles of abolition, he immediately emancipated, at the sacri- 
fice of many thousand dollars; such a man gives proof that he 
isin earnest. Henry B. Stanton, Esq., of New York, the secre- 
tary of the American Anti-slavery Society. James Deane, Esq.» 
late professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in the 
university of Vermont. Colonel Miller, a member of the State 
legislature, who during the Greek revolution carried the contri- 
butions of his country, and gave his own services to the assistance 
of the Greeks, George Bradburne, Esq., of Nantucket, Massa- 
chussets, member of ‘the State legislature. James Mott, Esq., 2 
member of the society of Friends from Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. The Rev. E. Galusha. The Rev. Nathaniel Colven, 
pastor of the first Baptist church in Boston that admitted 
coloured men to sit down among whites, whilst they worshipped 
God ; this example the other Baptist churches are silently and 
uietly following. Messrs. Dawes and Keep, from the Oberlin 
nstitute, one of the most remarkable institutions of modern 
times. From Jamaica.there have arrived the devoted and truly 
heroic William Knibb, the Baptist missionary, and W. W. Ander- 
son, Esq., a member of the legislature of that island. From 
Barbados, S. J. Prescod, Esq., a gentleman of firm anti-slavery 
principles, and editor of a liberal newspaper there. From every 
part of the United Kingdom the friends of the negro are — 
m a noble phalanx. France is sending some distinguish 
advocates of liberty, who, with like generous spirits from other 
European countries, will assist to carry on this peaceful and noble 
enterprise. : 





Our readers will be glad to know, that in addition to the above 
and many other foreign delegates to the convention which will 
commence its sittings on Friday next, representatives from Anti- 
slavery friends in the following places, among others, have been 
appointed—Aberdeen, Alton, Belfast, Boston, Banbury, Bradford 

orkshire, Bristol, Bath, Birmingham, Brighton, Brompton, 
Bernard Castle, Bridgewater, Chatham, Cirencester, Colchester, 
Carlisle, Chelmsford, Durham, Darlington, Devizes, Dublin, 
Doncaster, Derby, Edinburgh, Exeter, Farnham, Fenwick, Ayr- 
shire, Glasgow, Gloucester, Hitchin, Hereford, Horncastle, Herts 
and South Ipswich, Kendal, Kingsbridge, Kettering, Leeds, 
Leighton Buzzard, Liverpool, Leicester, Lewes, Louth, Leomin- 
ster, Margate, Manchester, Maidstone, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Nottingham, Norfolk, and Norwich, Oxford, Pontefract, Paisley, 
Rochester, Ross, Staines, Salisbury, Street and Glastonbury, Swan- 
sea, Staffordshire, Sheffield, Strood, Stroud, Southampton, St. Ives 
Roxton, Stockton, Spilsby, Tewkesbury, Taunton, Truro, Wor- 
cester, Witham, Whitehaven, Woodbridge, Wisbeach, Welling- 
borough and York. 

We trust it will not be too much to ask that each delegate will 
be kind enough To APPLY PERSONALLY at the office of the society, 
27, New Broad-street, for his card of admission, not later than 
Thursday evening, it being desirable that he should subscribe his 
name and address, both in town while he remains, and in the 
country—in a book provided for that purpose. The observance of 
two or three simple regulations whioh the committee have 


deemed it right to make, will ensure regularity and convenience 


in all meetings of the convention ; these tions, therefore, 
the committee have to request all their friends kindly to observe. 

M. Isambert, in a letter of the 5th instant, to Mr. Tredgold, 
says, “ I have not yet obtained leave of absence from the court 


‘of Cassation. Nevertheless, I would rather immolate myself than 


leave my country unrepresented at your solemn abolitionist con- 
vention. I hope to have some friends with me.” 
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BARBADOS. 


Ovr accounts from this island are of a painfully interesting cha- 
racter, and call for the immediate attention and active interference 
of the friends of the —_— in this country. They clearly indicate 
the wilfulness of the colonial despots, and embody evidence which 
leaves it no longer questionable that the aim of the Barbados 
— encouraged and supported by Sir Evan MacGregor, is to 

estroy the proper fruitfulness of the abolition measure, to rob the 
poor negro of so much as they can of the liberty we have pur- 
chased for him, and to rivet again on his limbs the fetters of a 
‘soul-destroying slavery. This all along been the aim of the 
planters in our colonies, since the first passing of the abolition 
act, by parliament, in 1833. It has been manifested in their 
conduct as a gear body towards their labourers, and as 
legislators, in the spirit and tendency of their acts. In none of 
the colonies, Jamaica not excepted, it been carried to greater 
len than in Barbados; and the unblushing effrontery with 
which it now rears itself there, making open i } upon even 
those social _ which tyranny in every age has respected, will 
‘find no parallel even in Jamaica. 

Some of our readers may not be cognizant of the fact, that 
Barbados has an abundant, if not (as some assert) a super- 
abundant, population, and that the price of labour is consequently 
low—but barely equal to the support of the labourer. Previously 
to the abolition of slavery, the negros of Barbados were Apanently 
sold 4 their masters to the planters of Demerara and Trinidad, 


in both which places labour has always been scarce and dear. If 
the planters did not anticipate, as one ‘of the consequences of 
emancipation, that labour, when free, would nat y flow to 


those places which paid best for it, it must have been because of 
their belief that the free negro would not work at all. If he did 
consent to work, he would certainly carry his labour to the best 
market ; and the planters of Demerara and Trinidad were so con- 
vinced of this, and so little doubtful of the free negro’s intention 
to work, that they lost no time in appointing agents to engage his 
services. But so great is the attachment of the negro to the place 
of his birth, and so contented in general with his little, if suffered 
to enjoy it in quiet, that the mere offer of higher wages in Deme- 
rara and Trinidad was insufficient to induce him to emigrate. 
What that offer wanted in efficacy was, however, made up by the 
conduct of the Barbados planters, from whose a gem and 
inhumanity, emigration afforded a ready, and indeed, the only 
means of escape. 


“ Ttis well known here,” says our friend Mr. Prescod, in a private 
letter on this subject, ‘that I am not an advocate of emigration ; and, 
until the present movement of the planters, I have endeavoured as much 
as possible to keep myself clear of it. It is better, I think, for the people 
to remain here, if suffered to remain in quiet enjoyment of their own, then 
go to Demerara or even Trinidad to earn thrice their present amount of 
wages ; and I know that they themselves are generally of this opinion. 
With very few exceptions, those who are emigrating are driven to it by 
the bad treatment—the numerous acts of oppression, and what in your 
country would be called fraud,: to which they are subject on plantations, 
and from which emigration presents the only means of escape. It is for 
this reason, therefore, if for no other, that I would have, and will have, the 
undoubted right of the free labourer to remove from the island, not only 
acknowledged in theory, but unrestricted in fact. In the peculiar circum- 
stances of the colony, and with the present disposition of the planters, the 
well being of the country no less than the particular interests of the 
labourers require this. As I had occasion to tell the solicitor- general at 
the private interview to which I have already referred, and again at the 
public meeting of the 23rd ultimo, emigration is with us what the cheap 
waste lands are in Jamaica and some of the other colonies—a safety valve 
for carrying off and dispersing those popular discontents, which, pent up 
‘in the colony, would endanger the peace of society.” 

There can be no doubt that it is the interest of the Bar- 
bados planters to prevent this emigration, not only to 
preserve labour cheap in the island, but also to enable them to 
maintain what is called “their authority” over the people,—in 
other words, to perpetuate every sort of abuse. It were needless 


to enumerate, in this place, all the unjustifiablejmeans resorted to | 


for this purpose :—to show that the labourer, about to emigrate, 
had been legally required, out of his small earnings, to make 
“¢ satisfactory provision,” Lommnetine op eye and planter-church- 
wardens being the parties to be satisfied, ) for his aged, slavery-worn, 
and infirm dfathers and grandmothers, father and mother, in 
addition to his wife and children; that he had been called upon 
to prove the negative, viz., that he had no such destitute relations 
to leave behind him, a burthen to the parish ; that a certificate of 
baptism had been demanded of him ; and that, in short, whatever 
amount of delay and obstruction the ae ewes the church- 
wardens, and other interested officials might choose to impose, 
had been im . Suffice it to say, that the planters, finding 
these restrictions insufficient to prevent emigration al er,— 
that some of the people were still able, with the assistance of their 
friends, to overcome these obstructions and escape from their iron 
grasp ;—the planters finding this, and apparently driven to despe- 
ration, have summed up their nyg epner g on the liberty of the 
people, in an act to punish with fine and imprisonment any-one 
who shall be found advising or assisting a “ labourer or artificer 
to go out of the island to any other colony or place.’ This pre- 
cious piece of colonial legislation, we extracted at le from the 
Times ne , in the Reporter of the 6th ultimo, to which 
the reader is referred. 

$ We cannot trust ourselves to comment either on the unblush- 
ing effrontery of the Barbados assembly in ing this act, or 
on the unprincipled, time-serving policy of the governor who 


could give his assent to it. The foll 
from a circular’ of our ind le co- 
“ to the freemen of ”” and 


Prescod, addressed 
. in the colony shortl after the passing of the will su our 
A r view of ot a 


deficiency, and give a full 1 
cadenteel, x coh which ~ ve put italics peal Bod 
unders on reference to iously existing ons 
on emigration, already noticed in this articls. 

“I have shown,” says Mr. Prescod, “in the commencement of this 
letter, that every free man has a right to go whithersoever he pleases ;— 
to take himself and his family, his capital and his labour, to what 
or place soever he pleases; and that to deprive him of this right is to make 
hima slave. Now, thisis so clearly understood a right of every free man, 
and the possession and enrestsiesd exercise of it is so essential to his 
freedom, that even the planter legislators of Barbados dare not deny it to 
be aright of the free labourer of this island, nor openly and directly 
restrain him in the exercise of it, But, taking advantage of his timid igno- 
rance and extreme poverty, they just as effectually deprive him of it by prohibit- 
ing all persons, under severe penalties, from giving him any advice or assistance 
in the matter! They admit that he has a right to go, if he chooses, and that 
it is just he should be allowed to go; but they make it highly criminal ‘in 
any person to advise him about going, or to give him assistance to go, or 
to agree to find him employment in the place to which he is going! The 
law admits of no qualifications, no exceptions. The father may not advise 
or assist his son, being a labourer or artificer, ‘ to go out of the island to 
any other colony or place ;’ nor may the mother advise or assist her son or 
her daughter,—the husband, his wife,—the brother, his brother,—or any 
man or woman the nearest relation or the dearest friend! All such advice 
and assistance are made highly criminal by this law ; and are punishable by 
a fine of fifty pounds or three months’ imprisonment for the first offence, 
and by six months’ imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for every 
subsequent one! 

“* If you have not yet read this iniquitous law for yourselves, my friends, 
you willperhaps think that I am hoaxing you! But get it and readit, 
and you will see that their is no hoax about it. For my own part, I am 
beginning to think that I am residing in one of the southern slave-holding 
states of America, and that the law is a law to prevent people from 
enticing away the miserable slaves of that state! I can scarcely be certain 
that Iam ina British colony, under the government of a British officer * 
I tell you that this law would make us all slaves !—all except the planters, 
and those who have, with them, an interest in keeping the labour market 
full, and wages low. It takes from every other person in the island,—from 
every man, woman, and child, who have not an interest in keeping the 
labourer here — his will ;—this law takes from every such man, 
woman, and child, the right of freely advising and assisting, on any 
occasion, a fellow-subject to do that which may be for his benefit, and 
which the law says he has a right to do, and it is just he should be allowed 
todo! It takes from every labourer and artificer the right of asking and 
receiving advice and assistance from his relations and friends, and of hiring 
himself to any person, ‘to go out of this island to any other colony or 
place!’ By this law, it will be scarcely possible even to give an opinion 
on the subject of emigration, without criminating one’s self; for that 
opinion may be, at times, fairly construed into indirect advice! 


Referring to the preamble of the act, and the reasons therein 
given for the passing of it, Mr. Prescod says :— 


** And what do you think, my friends, is the reason given for passin this 
law? It is, thet ‘certain persons have been ing on a c in 
labourers to emigrate from this island to other Colonies, such s have 
by wicked devices endeavoured to dissatisfy the labourers with their state 
and condition, and they have greatly * csrgeate the minds of the sao 3 
population by their false pretensions, and have practised great fraud an 
deception upon the labourers to prevail upon them to : We 
are not told what those ‘wicked devices,’ those ‘frauds and deceptions 
are, but only that ‘it is proper to provide against the ignorance and 
inexperience of the people being practised on by interested parties. 
We may very well, however, infer what have been the ‘ wicked devices, 
great fraud and deception’ practised by those parties, from the fact that, 
to get at and punish them, it was found necessary to prohibit, under severe 
penalties, one free man’s advising or assisting another free man to do what 
the law admits the latter has aright todo! Are not those who pretend 
that this law is intended to guard the people against ‘ fraud and deception, 


themselves practising ‘fraud and deception’ upon the people? Are not 
they the ‘in i 


,” who, by bad laws and worse conduct, 
‘ have dissatisfied the esa with their state and condition, and bave 
greatly unsettled the minds of the labouring population ;’ and who now, 
by ‘ false pretensions’ and ‘ wicked devices, would impose upon the 
people, and reduce us (all but themselves) to slavery—if we were fools 
enough to let them ?” 
The reader will see from this, how things are working in our 
colonies, and what amount of freedom the liberated negros are 
likely to enjoy, if left to the protection of such governors as Sir 


Evan MacGregor inst the daily ions and determined 
inroads of the planters. We will not say that, under an honest 


and efficient colonial government, his Excellency would not be 
suffered to discredit, a Lae gs day longer, the commission which he 
holds ; we go further, and say, that under such a government,—a 
government determined to carry out in good faith, the principles 
of the abolition act, and taking proper measures to let deter- 
mination be seen,—such an outrage upon common sense, and social 
right, and British constitutional liberty, as the planters and Sir 
Evan MacGregor have committed in this act, would never have 
been committed. : " 
If anything were wanted to complate the turpitude of Sir Evan’s 
conduct in this affair, it would be found in his deliberate attempt 
to mislead the public judgment by writing and publieing Se 
men: rather in commendation of the act, than paler 
of it, and in which its principles and tendency are y con- 
cealed or laboriously mis-stated. 
looked by the colonial secretary. 





Mac Gregor might inconsiderately, 


* 


This, we hope, will not heover+  — 
It is just possible that Sir Evan 
in the hurry of business, have 
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- assented to the act, without paving pro 
dency ; but to set about deliberately and wi 
‘the people whom he was bound to protect, into the belief that a 
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y understood its ten- 
with labour to deceive 


jaw to enslave them was intended to do them good, will admit but 
of one opinion among honest people. 

We are happy to observe that there co-exists with the liberal 
‘press of the co ony, and no doubt called forth and sustained by 
Prat press, a growing spirit of liberty, from which we augur the 
most important results. Immediately on the ing of this in- 
famous enactment, the committee of the Auxiliary Anti-Slaver 
Society, very properly denounced it in a set of resolutions, whic 
we publish as an advertisement* and a “ numerous and respect- 
able public meeting,” at which Mr. Prescod presided as chairman, 
was held by requisition a few days after, and suitable resolutions 
adopted, which we subjoin to thi 

at length in the Liberal of 15th _ 

There is one feature of Sir Evan MacGregor’s general policy, 
which we would notice here, inasmuch as we find a manifestation 
of it in the papers before us. As often as the planters by their 
“ bad laws and worse conduct” produce excitement and discontent 
among the people, his Excellency, most considerately, issues a com- 
mission to certain of said planters, or their accredited tools, to 
inquire and report on the causes of those discontents, &c. These, 
of course, always find every other cause but the true one ; and it is 
scarcely possible that his Excellency should yet be in ignorance of 
this very obvious fact. In the instance before us, Messrs. Tinling, 
Sealy, Austin, and Cummins, were appointed by his Excellency to 
inquire into the causes of the ‘ misunderstandings” which had 
“arisen between the labourers and their employers on certain 
estates in the parishes of Christ Church and St. George, in con- 
sequence of the introduction of the Contract Act.” The report of 
these gentlemen is a very lengthy affair, and possesses all the usual 
characteristics of similar Barbadian documents. The emigration 

mts and the liberal press are charged with being the cause of 

the dtheredees—all tise want of “harmony and good feeling” 
Soa arise peta be aay ag their la Porta ; the former 

yy tempting them with offers of high wages, and the latter by usin 

its efforts “to unsettle the minds of the peasantry, and to Sieh a 
excitement among them, by representing their employers as tyrants, 
and the acts of the legislature, even when framed paris to 
models sent from the inother-country, as grinding, oppressive, and 
dangerous to liberty.” At the same time, the complaints of the 
labourers that they are harshly treated by their employers, and that 
they find it difficult to get their wages after having earned them,— 
these complaints are very candidly spoken of as Nay coche state- 
ments,” from which nothing is to be inferred to the detriment of 
planter character, or they are slightingly excused as no doubt re- 
sulting from “ temporary embarrassment” and bad seasons. No 
doubt this is very comfortable, and a most ingenious way to get 
through difficulties—in Barbados ; but if Sir Evan MacGregor 
and the planters of that misgoverned colony are yet to learn with 
what feelings these things are viewed by the people of this country 
—and icularly their reiterated denunciations of the liberal 
press, (the only protector, at this moment, of the liberated negro) 
we would assure him and them, that they find neither sympathy 
ner respect with ~— class a are en 
con ible ravings of an unprinci faction, who would fai 
be err set check to their ian of power. 

The following are the utions of the public meeting to 
which we have referred. We icular attention to the fth, 
as containing the whole secret of the evil which now afilicts the 
colonies, with its remedy. Take from the hands of the little 
faction of slave-holders the exclusive power they enjoy, and 
fairly and equitably distribute it over the several classes qualified 
‘to exereise it, and we at once put an end to that system of abuse 
which now threatens ruin to the colonies. 


Resoloed, 1—That it is essentially a part of the liberty of every free 
man, and consequently of every member of the ity of this island, 
without exception, to carry himself, his capital, and his labour, to what 
country or place soever he pleases, and to take such counsel and enter into 
such arrangements with other ies for this se,as he pleases. And, 
that whilst it is the daty of government of this and of every other 
‘country to protect, by proper laws, administered, all classes of the 
‘inhabitants against practices of fraud and deception, tending to injure them 
either in their persons or their properties, no estimate or opinion of the 
advantages or disadvantages to result to individuals, from their voluntary 
act of leaving the country, can be a valid and sufficient reason for inter- 
ck. ca pia than by advice, to restrain them in the exercise of their 

it to do so. 
"eR eloed, 2.—That the third clause of the act recently passed by the 
legislature of this island, to amend two certain acts, previously in force, to 
regulate emigration from the island. interferes unnecessarily and oppres- 
‘sively with the said right of the people of this island, and, in the opinion of 
one aa isa wanton and mischievous infraction of their liberties as 
British 2. ts. 


- Resolved, 3—That whether emigration be injurious or not, and how great 


soever the amountof injury to those who vol emigrate ; aud whether 
the parties in directing such emigration be interested or disinte- 
rested, and or not of evil practices to seduce persons iato this volun- 


tary act of emigration ; are questions entirely distinct from, and not neces- 
sarily connected. aaj the meeting. For, were such 


evil. and wences to persons peo aw | 
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Resolved, 4.—That this meeting deeply regrets that his Excellency Sir 
Evan MacGregor, by giving his ready assent to an act so unconstitutional 
in its principles, so iniquitous in its tendency, and having obviously only 
the partial object of maintaining a full supply of labour, and a low price for 
the planting proprietors of the island, should himself have furnished to the 

mass of the people indubitable evidence that whatever of confidence 
is daily professions of liberality and respect for their liberty and rights 
had disposed them to repose in his government, was misplaced. In the 
other branches of the legislature, the people cannot have been deceived, 
nor could any measure, however unjust and oppressive, emanating from 
those bodies, as at present constituted, give them the least surprise. But, 
for his own credit sake, they could scarcely have expected that a British 
officer representing her Majesty’s government in this island, and, in par- 
ticular, one professing the principles and sentiments which his Excellency 
has always professed, would have lent himself, and his authority, to the: 
enactment of a law such as that referred to. 

Resolved, 5.—That the people of this island cannot hope that their liberty 
and their rights will be respected and their weal promoted, so long as the 
legislative and administrative powers of the government are exclusively 
in the keeping and direction of the little distinct party who held them 
during the existence of slavery in the island, and who continues still to 
hold them. ‘The passing of such a law as that referred to in the second of 
these resolutions, affords clear anc indisputable proof of the existence of a 
disposition on the part of the said dominant party which cannot, with safety 
to the interests and peace of the country, be longer trusted with exclusive, 
and, for the most part, irresponsible power. 

Resolved, 6.—That the well-being of the country requires that an address 
to her gracious Majesty the Queen, and petitions to the two houses of 
imperial parliament, be immediately prepared on the basis of the foregoing 
resolutions ; calling their attention to the present very restricted enjoy- 
ment of the civil and political franchises, the exclusive and arbitrary cha- 
racter of the legislature, and the partial and defective administration of the 
laws. And that these petitions be entrusted to the committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, for presentation, with an 
earnest request that their prayer be supported with the influence of the 
society. 

Revie, 7.—That the thanks of this meeting be given to the committee 
of th. Barbados Auxiliary british and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, for 
its manly, zealous, and decided'stand, taken at an early period on the subject 
before this meeting. And, that it is the opinion of the meeting, tbat, in 
thus manifesting the sincerity of its professions, and that the Auxilia 
Society is really, in principle and in deed, and not merely in name, Anti- 
slavery, the committee has entitled itself to the respect and gratitude, the 
confidence and support, of the people of this island, as a proper guardian 
of their liberty and rights as free men. 

On behalf of the Meeting, 
SAMUEL J. PRESCOD.—Chairman 





PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
HILL COOLIEs. 


On Thursday last, June 4th, Lord John Russell brought forward 
his long pending motion for removing the restrictions imposed 
upon the transportation of the Hill Coolies of our eastern posses- 
sions to Mauritius. 

His lordship in moving his clauses, said, that those clauses were intended 
to bricg before the house the general question, as to whether, under any 
restrictions which might be devised, the prohibition now existing might be 
removed, in reference to the exportation or removal of Hill Coolies from 
India to Mauritius. He thought that the prohibition which had been 
imposed last year (looking to all the horrors which bad accompanied the 
importation of Coolies) was the best measure which could have been 
resorted to, to remove the evil until further legislation should take place. 
But some time had now elapsed, and the question had caused much 
discussion, and he thought that the house would now be enabled to 
frame sufficiently stringent restrictions to prevent those gross abuses 
which had formerly been found to prevail. He thought it would be 
necessary in the first place, to take care that the agents to be 
appointed in India, should be so appointed by the governor- 
general of India, or by some other person folding superior authority in 
India, who (from their position) would not allow any of those abuses 
which had been complained of to take again. In the next place, he 
beld it to be absolutely necessary to maintain the principle of the order in 
council with respect to the colonies—namely, that when those persons 
arrived in the Mauritius, they should be free to make such contracts as 
they should think fit for their own benefit, for periods of one year, and no 

He thought that there should be certain provisions made for the 
introduction of females as well as for the men, witha view to prevent the 
recurrence of those frightful scenes which had occurred, but which he 
hoped would not in take place in any future emigration. With 
restrictions of this kind, backed as they would be by orders in 
council, by instructions to the governor of Mauritius, by instructions 
from the Board of Control, and to the governor-general of India, 
he thought this emigration might be allowed. The clauses were very 
general, but be thought that the papers which were on the table 
were sufficient to show, that when these restrictions were placed in 

appointed by the English autho-. 
rities, they would be duly carried into effect. thought they might 
safely rely upon the conduct of those persons in whom it was intended to 
plese che power. et anpoiinent, He thought that there was a great dif- 
ference between allowing Hindoos from India to emigrate to the i 
and allowing them to migrate to the West Indies, because there would 
always be a strong objection to introducing into the West Indies a new 
race, a third race of men—amongst the natives of the soil, men of totally 
distinct habits And they were to consider the comparative distance 
of India from the West Indies as to the Mauritius, and 
the difficulty, in the former case, of the being returned to their own 
country. 


thought that these were reagent 
ion. of the importation of Coolies intoour West. possessions. 
e must add that the papers which had last been. presented to the house 
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were sent home by the governor of the Mauritius, with his strong recom 
mendation, that a committee of gentlemen, proprietors of estates in the~ 
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Mauritius, who entertained the wish to use free labourers (the age 
well, and to locate them comfortably, and to pay them good wages, 
chosen Mr. Anderson, a gentleman who was well known, to make their 
case known to the government. 

Sir Earpty Witmor, Mr. Bernat, Mr. Hosnovse, Mr. C. Burzer, 
and other hon. members took part in the debate. We have room, however, 
for only the material parts of the debate. 

Dr. Lusurxcton Souply tted the question had come in such a 
form before the house. It had been charged against the opponents of the 
introduction of Hill Coolies as labourers, that they were opposed to the intro- 
duction of all free labour intothe colonies. That was not true, for one of the 
principles the opponents advocated was, that when there existed a want of 
labourers on one hand, and a superfluity of labourers on the other, the 
deficiency ought to be supplied on terms of mutual benefit. Again, it had 
been said the opponents were inimical to the sugar market ; that they also 
disregarded the numerous petitions on the subject, and the high price of 
sugar which the consuming population were likely to be obliged to 
encounter. It was singular, however, that this outcry had arisen so soon. 
This deficiency had not yet become so alarming. There was as yet only 
a deficiency of one-tenth compared with last year, and thus there appeared 
no real grounds for assuming that the deficiency would be so great as to 
create inconvenience to the community. In answer to the remark that the 
deficiency of labour would create a still larger deficiency of produce, he 
had only to observe that all rational men. must be agreed in the opinion, 
that it was a wise course to increase, as much as possible, the produce of 
sugar by the help of free labour. But the difficulty he had on the 
subject was from other and different considerations. As to the clauses, 
they were ostensibly to enable government to carry into effect the 
importation of Hill Coolies into the Mauritius. So far so good. But 
what he wanted to know was this—government had already made the 
experiment, the Indian government had tried all that lay in their power 
to prevent abuses, and government had been repeatedly told that the 
authority exerted to the utmost extent had utterly failed to repress abuses 
—(hear). From day to day, and hour to hour, men were kidnapped and 
sent away from poe he had the fact from a report, and from papers 
which he held, and thisin addition, that when 250 individuals, from diseases, 
were found to be incapable of work, they were made one single shipment 
of, and all sunk, in spite of the opposition of the authorities—(hear, 
hear). He asked his right honourable friend if he was going to arm 
government with greater powers if he succeeded in carrying his resolution ? 
There was a report, but government had never produced it. 

Sir J. C. Hossovse—The report never arrived. 

Dr. Lusuixcrox—That was very extraordinary, for he found the report 
in the very paper he held. 

Sir J. C. Hosnovsr said there was another report. 

Dr. Lusurscrox—It had been asserted that he was arguing on a report 
never made or sent, but that a report was made he ascertained from the 
paper. The committee appointed to search into the subject had made 
areport, but that report had, as yet, not vet been produced. Now it was 
an important point to have this report. He wanted the report, because 
the report would enable him to see if the exportation which had taken place 
was neither deceptious nor oppressive. The house ought to be satisfied 
on that head before it proceeded further with the affair. The report on the 
subject, which had obtained publicity, was from a tleman, who declared 
that the frauds which had been committed were Sagend conception, and 
utterly beyond the power of the government to prevent. The noble lord 
might state, in defence of his plan for exporting labourers from the East 
Indies, that he would bring forward an effectual and perfect remedy against 
those frauds and that injustice which had hitherto taken place ; but even 
if the noble lord did so, what was to become of the exportation from 
territories which did not belong to the British crown? 

Sir J. Hosnouse—There is no prohibition now. 

Dr. Lusurnc1on—What he intended to convey was, that there was no 
safeguard of any kind ‘against fraud and injustice. He would now advert 
to the middle passage. What were the regulations? At present the 
were as stringent as possible, but yet they were baffled, and they afforde 
no real protection against wrong. He referred to past experience, and he 
wished to know what was the security the noble lord could offer for the 
enforcement of any one order in council he might obtain. He would defy 
contradiction of these facts. In 1810 we had the colony. In 1814 it was 
made a capital felony to import slaves. The report stated that out of the 
30,000 slaves, 25,000 felonies had occurred. Subsequent to this, there was 
a ee and it turned out the law had been so disregarded that of the 
total number of slaves, 30,000, there were 20,000 cases of fraud. In all 
the departments there existed fraud, and, with the exception of one officer, 
Sir Lionel Smith, no reliance was to be placed on any functionary. Justice 
was poisoned in the Mauritius from the top to the bottom. He (Dr. 
Lushington) presented a petition from some merchants, who declared they 
could not any longer carry on business if a better system of justice was not 
adopted in the Mauritius. What arose fromthis? Why, that make what 
ordinance the house pleased, in the present state of things in the Mauritius, 
it would become a mere dead letter, and would never be carried into 
effect. (Hear.) In page 36 of the letters relating to the Hill Coolies, it 
was asserted that the labourers were overworked, and were subjected to 
personal chastisement. (Hear.) In case of sickness culpable neglect was 
exercised. From what he had remarked, he hoped it would not be inferred 
that he was opposed to voluntary emigration. On the con . if an 
effectual system was brought forward, so as to prevent those evils which 
existed, he was entirely in favour of the principle. But look how eman- 
cipation worked in the West Indies. The so-called free labourers worked 
under the notice of a police inspector. Those manumitted men were 
slaves, to all intents and purposes. (Hear.) They could not leave their 
work or estate for even a short period without a ticket of leave. (Hear.) 
This was a m of freedom. And, though the munificent grant of 
£20,000,000 was destined to liberate the slaves, it was nothing less than a 
mockery and @ fallacy to call them free labourers. (Hear.) He called atten- 
tion to the mortality, which amounted to 8 or 9 per cent. yearly ; this alone 
ought to serve to show that the present system was the worst which could be 

B08 ice which had — 
nature, to human peace rosperity. Although in a vast 
number of cases, it was proved that’ beaiihisia "had ties “eheteoet 
not one instance could be t forward of justice having been done. 
the Mauritius there were 30,000 males imported into a population of 
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60, hear), It had been asserted that the planters were in distress, 
and that they were decreasing their growth of sugar. Precisely the reverse 
was the case. In 1823 the produce was 93,000 hogsheads, and this year it’ 
was 612,000—(hear, hear). From this, argued he, there was no immediate | 
necessity for the present measure, and that, in fact, it could not be carried 
into operation with justice to the other colonies—(hear), He wanted, 
however, to know what consequences were to follow—were the same evils 
as heretofore to exist?’ He wished to see the whole subject before the 
house. He wanted the regulations to be well considered by the house, 
and to be established by the house. He wanted the executive principle 
to be so applied as not to be a dead letter, but to be carried into execution 
in every quarter of the globe. He had no hesitation in declaring his firm 
belief that the present diminution of the sugar produce would ay Fos from 
time to time. He wished to extend the comfort of sugar to all classes, 
provided, in so doing, the principle of slavery was not furthered under 
pretence of encouraging the system of free labour. With the exception 
of the governor going out, he knew of no individual connected with the 
Mauritius, in whom confidence could be placed. If additional powers 
were not conferred, the noble lord might make an order in council, but it 
would not be executed. If a better system were contained in the clauses 
than the one which now prevailed, he would have given them his support ; 
but as in his judgment this was not the case, he must withhold his support 
from them. 
On the division the numbers appeared, 


POE (HG OROCIONE SiS SS 56 ok RHEIN 79 
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JAMAICA.—Mr. J. J. GURNEY, 


Ovr attention has been called to a pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Concilia- 
tion, a Letter addressed to the Planters of Jamaica,’—an extract 
or two, from which we give in our present number. We shall 
have occasion to recur to it. After a few words on the duty of 
meg one of the Queen’s subjects, to abstain from all contravention 
of the law bestowing absolute freedom at once on those in bonds 
Mr. G. proceeds :— 


‘‘ Now the very essence of slavery is compulsory labour.—I apprehend 
that t can make no mistake in asserting that all attempts to compel labour, 
be they weak, or be they stringent, be they temperate, or be they violent, 
are opposed to the true meaning and purpose of the act of emancipation, 
and to the principles of justice as they bear on the circumstances of the: 
case. 

‘*One of the methods which has been resorted to in this island, for com-. 
pelling work, is the mixture of the question of tenure, with that of labour ; 
and I am confident that a little calm reflection will serve to convince any 
man, that such a mixture is not only at variance with the common-place. 
rules of political economy, but also with the rule of right. Itis a system. 
which classes under slavery, and is in its nature opposed to that law of 
liberty in which, J trust, we all now rejoice. 

" Allow me to explain myself. A planter of Jamaica, at the close of 
the apprenticeship—the date of full freedom by law—finds himself in 
possession of a number of cottages and provision-grounds, occupied by 
certain freemen, who, I suppose, in such a case, might be ed as 
tenants-at-will. Allowing some short interval for the almost inevitable 
temporary unsettlement, it must soon become evident that something is due 
to 1 3 planter, in return for such tenancy.—Now, what is that ape gre 
according to the universal principles which regulate the relations of i 
lord and tenant? Certainly not labour—much less a personal restriction 
to work on a particular spot—but a fair rent—such a rent as represents the 
true money value of the property tenanted.—This is the only quid pro quo, 
as I conceive, which justice can demand on the occasion. 

“To require of the tenant the regular payment of such a rent, and 
legally to eject,in case of the non-payment of it, are neither of them 
proceedings to which any reasonable objection can be urged. But to re- 
quire not merely that the tenant should pay rent, but that he should work 
on a certain estate, at a certain rate of wages, and for a certain number of 
days in the week, and to eject him if these latter provisions are not com- 
plied with—appears to me to be unjust in principle—a recurrence, as far 
as it goes, to the old system of slavery. It is the compelling of labour by a 
penal infliction. 

‘« I presume that ejectments from tenements on the grounds now men- 
tioned, cannot be legal ; and it appears that the object has, in many cases, 
been effected by manual force. Cocoa nut and bread-fruit trees have been 
felled—cottages have been —er and on eee eer 
have been —provision-grounds have estroye pleasant 
fruits of God’s oath, uprooted by the rude hand of violence, or trodden 
under foot of oxen. I conceive that such acts of spoliation are, in point of 
fact, nothing more or less than substitutes for the cart-whip. Notorious as the 
facts are to which I have now alluded, I mention them, because necessary 
to be mentioned, and with no other than Christian feelings towards those 
who have perpetrated them.” 

Mr. Gurney supposes, what we wish were true, that the 

lanters dislike this mode of competing, See quite as much as 
ij does. We fear that many of the highest and proudest of them. 

are ¢ puilty of these deeds of wrong. 
e proceeds :— : ‘ 

“ Another method of compelling labour has been the arbi increase 
of rents, with int, imprisonment, and ejectment in the train, in case 
of their not being paid. A labourer ona certain estate is under an agreement 
with its manager, to pay two shillings sterling per week as rent for his 
house and ground. Sone dissatisfaction arises 


3 the to be a valid one; his are 
ey Ee are 
the debt and the fees, he is imprisoned for ten days. But 
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THE LATE MEETING AT EXETER HALL. 


From the Morning Chronicle of June 5th. 
To tnt EDITOR or tut MORNING CHRONICLE. 


Srr,—I think the public ought to be informed that the “ African Civili- 
zation Society,” which held their first meeting in Exeter-hall last Monday, 
is not in any way connected with the “ British and Foreign Society for the 
Abolition of Slavery and the Slave-trade throughout the World.” The two 
societies are quite distinct and different in every respect. 

I hope the public will also distinguish between the meeting, which was 
most anxious to hear Mr. O’Connell, and the professional committee, which 
had determined: beforehand, to prevent him from obtaining a hearing. 

The British and Foreign Anti-slavery society maintains ‘‘ that so Jong as 
slavery exists, there is no reasonable prospect that the slave trade will be 
su ,” and it therefore aims at the extinction of the slave trade by 
the extinction of slavery itself. 

It is now in active co-operation with abolitionists in most parts of the 
world, and in furtherance of its great objects, in the spring of 1839, it 
invited the friends of abolition to a conference to be held in London gn 
the 12th of the present month. Delegates to this convention, from various 

uarters, now arrive daily. The offices of the society are at 27, New 

road-street; but the Freemasons’ Hall and committee rooms have Jon 
been en , for the accommodation of what an American poet has well 
styled ‘‘ The World’s Convention.” 

To recur for a moment to the late meeting, I would ask, is it to be borne 
that an old and consistent labourer in the Anti-slavery cause is to be set 
aside and insulted by bishops and other Tory partizans, who, all through the 
arduous struggle for freedom to the British slaves, ranged themselves 
invariably on the side of the slaveholder and his abettors in oppression ? 

I have been long engaged in the cause, and well remember that, when 
it was proposed to abolish the brutal practice of flogging women in our 
colonies, not one bishop could be prevailed upon to go and vote against 
that barbarous and unmanly practice. 

I ardeatl — the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society will pursue 
its course ‘om all the little motives of party men, and never relax its 
exertions, till the last vestige of these iniquitous distinctions of colour 
and caste shall be destroyed, which have so lig cursed many of the fairest 
portions of the world. 

AN OLD FRIEND TO AFRICA.* 

P.S. It is intended that the Convention shall conclude with one or 
more public meetings at Exeter-hall. 





In the same paper we also find a letter from Mr. O’Connell, 
who was present at the above meeting, but was not called upon 
by the committee, to take part in its proceedings. The meetin 
a called for him, but their wish was not to be gratified. 

e make room for a few sentences from Mr. O’Connell’s letter :-— 


“I also attended the meeting, that Ireland might, in the presence of the 
illustrious Prince, be represented, at least by silent acquiescence, in the 
great work of annihilating slavery. I still think the voice of Ireland ought 
not to have been excluded from such a meeting. If I were not deemed a 
suitable advocate, some other, and a better, Irish advocate might have been 
selected. ButI dosay it was an occasion on which Ireland ought to have 
been represented, and her voice heard. The accents of that voice might 
be rude and uncouth, but her heart would have been upon her tongue, and, 
there would have been no hypocrisy in the ardour of her aspirations in the 
cause of liberty and religion. 

“ I therefore insist, on behalf of my despised, but, blessed be God ! 
still undegraded country, that she has been wrongfully despoiled of her 
share in the glorious — I proudly say that the anti-slavery cause 
is ly indebted to Ireland. 

“« When that cause was first introduced by the venerable Clarkson, and 
afterwards taken up by the venerated Wilberforce, they made no way in 
parliament—that is, they were in continual minorities, until after the whi 
came into office, in 1806; when the majority in favour of the abolition of 
the slave-trade was literally Irish, all the Irish in the house having voted 
for it, From that period until after the restoration of the whigs to power, 
in 1830, the emancipation of the negros stood still. It was opposed by 
every grade of tory administration. It was after that year, that the eman- 
cipation of the negros was carried, and on that occasion all the Irish 
members, no matter of what religious or political opinions, voted for the 
measure, 

“I do, therefore, repeat that Ireland was treated ungratefully and in- 
sultingly, when she was excluded from her just participation in this effort 
ofhumanity. Truly we had as good a right to be heard as even your right 
rev. prelates, who never, I believe, voted for negro emancipation ; or, as 
Sir Robert Peel, who, I am convinced, never voted for it, but on the con- 
trary, belonged for more than twenty years to a party, and a in power, 
that constantly o the striking off the negro’s fetters, and would not 
even take the lash from the back of the negro female! !! 

se The question is, whether so great, so sacred, so awful a cause can be 
safe in the hands of men, who, however high their titles and their dignities, 
cannot perceive how low, how grovelling—how, in short, ungenial to such 
@ cause, must be the paltry littleness of sectarian, or national, or personal 

nity. Are the managers fitto manage such a cause, when we find 
them playing off the dexterity of exhibiting to the illustrious Prince who 
filled the chair, the opposition would-be-pramier—in the new character—a 
first-appearance in the character, of friend to the'African race, and of leader 


__. in the cause of pure benevolence to coloured man? Fie upon it! ob, fie ! 


worldly policy and political craft. 

“ For my poor part, I can only say that the more so great a cause is 
mismanaged, the more do I feel it incumbent on me to use all my humble- 
exertions to disembarrass it from its mistaken, misguided, and i baa | 
managers, and to give it a fair impetus before the honest and si earte 
portion of the British and Irish community. 1 bless God that is still 
another Anti-Slavery Society in existence, in which the purest motives and 
the most untiring zeal ornament and strengthen the holy cause of universal 
emancipation. As a selected delegate of their really important conyen- 
tion, I trust that even I—scanty as my abilities may be—shall be found 
not a useless servant in the work of pure and permanent philanthropy.” 





TESTIMONY OF SIR C. T. METCALFE TO THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF SIR LIONEL SMITH. 


“In addition to the enthusiastic attachment of this class of the popula- 
tion, (the emancipated) Sir Lionel Smith carries with him, as far as I at 
present understand, the respect of all unbiassed persons who are sensible 
of the difficulties which he has had to contend with; and although a 
large class who conceive themselves to have been injured by bis measures, 
are in a state of irritation against him, the time will, I have no doubt, come, 
when better feelings towards him will prevail amongst them, and his admini- 


upright, manly, and unflinching conduct. 
Despatch of October ist., from the Right Honourable C, T. 
Metcalfe, to the Marquis of Normanby. 








Advertisements. 


FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, held at 27, New Broad 
Street, on Friday, June 5th, 1840, 
It was unanimously resolved, 

‘* That this committee regard the decision of the government to relax 
the prohibition on the exportation of Indian labourers to the Mauritius, 
with the greatest regret and alarm. 

“¢ That they are surprised at the precipitancy with which this measure 
was pressed to a division in the House of Commons, last evening, before 
papers which were presented only a few days since, bearing directly upon 
the question, could receive that patient and careful attention, which their 
importance demanded. 

** That the appalling facts recorded in these parliamentary documents, 
establish, beyond contradiction, the representations which have been 
made respecting the general severity of the treatment of, and the dread- 
ful mortality among, those already imported. That they Mave no grounds 
for believing that the measures contemplated will have the effect of 
preventing the repetition of frauds, violence, and cruelty. £ 

** That the stringent regulations issued by the governor-general o 
India, relating to the export of Coolies, subsequently confirmed by both 
houses of Set and by the government of this country, having com- 
pletely failed, they feel bound by every consideration of humanity and 
justice, to condemn and protest against the course pursued by Her Majesty’s 
government on a question of such vital importance. 

J. H. TREDGOLD, 
Secretary. 





RESOLUTIONS OF THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY COM« 
MITTEE ON THE CONDUCT OF THEIR MISSIONARIES, and 
Sir C. T. Metcalfe’s dispatch of OCT. 16th last, passed at a special 
meeting, JUNE 3rd, 1840. 


That this committee having read and considered the dispatch of Sir C. 
T. Metcalfe, of the 16th of October last, cannot but express their surprise 
and extreme regret, that after having assumed the government of Jamaica 
less than three weeks, his Excellency should have allowed himself to 
cast such grave imputations on their missionaries as are contained in 
that document, in which they are described as a political party, and 
currency is given to the unfounded charge that the influence which they 
exercise is prejudicial to the peace and good order of the community. 

That they feel it incumbent under a sense of what is due alike 
to their missionaries and to themselves, to avow their unabated confidence 
in the integrity of their beloved brethren their conviction that with 
prudence, diligence, and zeal, they have prosecuted the special duties 
of their mission, and that to their influence must in great measure be 
attributed, under God, the quiet manner in which the recent transition 
from slavery to freedom was effected, together with the subsequent 
exemplary conduct of the peasantry, and the present general prevalence 
of virtue and obedience to law. 

That in adopting this view of the conduct of their honoured mission- 
aries, the committee are amply sustained by the unsolicited and repeated 
testimonies of preceding governors, and especially by the following 
language of Sir Lionel Smith, in answer to their address presented to him 
on Dessebec 20th, 1839. 

The ministers of your society in Jamaica have not only deserved well 
of the oppressed negros, but have been of the strongest support to her 
Majesty’s government in that colony, by giving effect to those measures 
of amelioration which ultimately terminated in freedom. 

It was my duty there to see that great measure, so dearly purchased » 
completed in all its objects; but it was the constant endeavour of th® 
planters, notwithstanding compensation, to preserve to themselves the 
advantages of slavery. s 

The calumnies so industriously circulated by the planters against the 
ministers of your church have been proportioned to the got they have 
done in exposing oppression, and guiding the negros in their moral and 
religious improvement.” 
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It smells rank, and gives to the celestial glow of charity the dark hue of 


stration be remembered with the universal respect due to his honourable, — 
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